DIETS   OF  THE  PEOPLES   OF  INDIA

In scrutinizing these budget estimates, it should be remem-
bered that they cover only a portion of Indian labour, for the
lowest wage-earning groups are omitted; nor do they include
the unskilled labour usually recruited through the labour con-
tractors. The estimates themselves may be regarded as being
inadequate for the purpose of drawing any definite conclusions.
And yet they are sufficiently indicative of the state of nutrition
of our working class. Indeed, it is impossible to avoid the
general impression that over 60 per cent of them are underfed
and that the percentage would show a great increase if all
classes of labour were taken into consideration.

The family budget enquiries do not give us any information
about the quality of the working-class diets. That their nature
differs with region, religious observance, caste, and income is
obvious; but on the whole, the diets which can be procured
within the limit of the average expenditure on food per work-
ing class family resemble each other in composition and show
similar deficiencies. They are low in proteins especially of high
biological value and absurdly deficient in fat. The intake of
milk and milk-products, and of adequate quantities of proper
vegetables, is far below any dietary standard which may be
regarded as balanced. The symptoms of physical ailments in
consequence of an inadequate supply of vitamins A and D and
calcium are markedly present among the bulk of the Indian
working class.

In a memorandum submitted by medical authorities to the
Royal Commission on Indian Labour, it was pointed out that
the usual diet available to the bulk of industrial labour was not
balanced and altogether inadequate in energy value. clt is',
states the memorandum, ctoo bulky; it contains a very small
amount of milk, butter, and animal fats and consequently does
not give any appreciable power of endurance and resistance.
Up to 25 per cent of the food calories should be from fat in a
perfect diet. In the case of the working classes in Bombay city,
however, 91-6 per cent of the calories are derived from cereals
and pulse. Besides this, the diet does not provide enough vita-
mins or accessory food factors.5 Even rice, which is, as we have
seen, poor in proteins, is so prepared for consumption that its
nutritive value is greatly impaired. The grain allowance given
in some mills and factories as compensation for low wages does
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